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ALL  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  READ  THIS  PAGE. 


The  Class. — At  the  close  of  each  lecture  a  class,  or  conference,  will  be 
held.  All  are  urged  to  remain  for  it,  whether  prepared  to  take  an  active  part 
or  not.  On  the  first  evening  necessary  explanations  will  be  made,  and  then 
some  subject  suggested  by  the  lecture  just  given  will  be  discussed.  Afterwards 
the  subject  will  always  be  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  lecture-evening,  with 
the  reading  that  has  been  done  in  connection  with  it  and  the  papers  that  have 
been  written.     The  freest  discussion  and  criticism  are  invited. 

The  Papers. — Every  student,  whether  a  candidate  for  examination  or  not, 
is  earnestly  advised  to  write  a  paper  upon  one  of  the  questions  that  are  printed 
just  after  the  lecture  outline.  The  necessary  book  or  books  will  always  be 
found  on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  local  public  library,  or  will  be  made 
accessible  to  all  students  in  some  other  way.  Although  it  is  best  to  write 
upon  only  one  of  the  questions,  choosing  as  difficult  a  one  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  it  is  hoped  that  many  persons  "will  find  it  possible  to  do  the  reading 
for  all  of  them.     This  is  of  course  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  the  class. 

The  papers  should  be  written  concisely,  and,  when  convenient,  on  foolscap 
paper,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet  only,  with  a  margin  of  two  inches  on  the  right 
of  the  page.  They  should  have  at  the  head  of  the  first  sheet  the  writer's 
name  and  the  name  of  the  centre.  All  papers  should  reach  the  lecturer's 
address  at  least  three  days  before  the  following  lecture.  They  will  be  returned 
at  the  next  class,  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  written  on  them.  Some  of  them 
will  from  time  to  time  be  read,  in  part,  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion,  but 
without  mention  of  the  writers'  names.  Students  are  invited  to  add  to  their 
papers  questions  or  suggestions  concerning  topics  that  may  seem  to  them  to 
require  more  detailed  explanation.  N.  B. — Papers  frequently  come  to  the  lec- 
turers insufficiently  stamped. 

The  Examination. — Those  students  whose  papers  and  attendance  upon 
the  class  exercises  have  satisfied  the  lecturer  of  the  thoroughness  of  their  work 
will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course.  Each  person 
who  passes  the  examination  successfully  will  receive  from  the  society  a  certifi- 
cate in  testimony  thereof.  A  graded  series  of  such  certificates,  leading  in  the 
end  to  a  diploma,  is  being  arranged. 

The  Students'  Association. — The  formation  of  a  Students'  Association, 
for  reading  and  study  before  and  after  the  lecture  course,  as  well  as  during  its 
continuance,  is  strongly  urged. 


NOTE. 

The  syllabus  should  be  read  with  care  before  the  lecture,  and  again  soon 
after ;  but  during  the  lecture  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  it. 


REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH  AUTHORS  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


[  The  following  six  authors  are  selected  on  the  ground  that  they  are  espe- 
eially  interesting  in  their  lives  and  work,  and  especially  well  adapted  to  exhibit 
the  varied  excellence  and  power  of  our  literature  in  this  century.  They  will 
be  studied  both  biographically  and  critically.  Each  lecture  will  stand  by  itself ; 
and  yet  it  is  hoped  that,  taken  together,  they  will  serve  to  develop  certain  fun- 
damental principles  concerning  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  English  literature 
in  the  present  century,  and  the  philosophy  of  literature  in  general.] 


LECTURE  I. 
Charles  Lamb. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  know  7vhether  we  most  admire  the  author  or  love  the 
man." 

Lamb  was  born  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  in  the  old  Temple,  a  place 
full  of  interesting  associations,  an  excellent  fhome  for  an  imaginative  child. 
His  father  was  clerk  to  one  of  the  "  benchers  "  of  the  Inner  Temple,  through 
whose  influence  (probably)  Charles  was  given,  when  in  his  eighth  year,  a  pre- 
sentation to  Christ's  Hospital,  an  old  London  school.  Thus  he  passed  "  from 
cloister  to  cloister,"  from  one  home  well  suited  to  his  meditative  disposition  to 
another  of  the  same  kind. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  these  surroundings,  among  the  formative  influ- 
ences of  his  youth,  was  his  friendship  with  Coleridge,  which  began  here  at 
Christ's  Hospital. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  Charles  was  forced  to  leave  school,  that  he  might  work 
for  the  support  of  the  family ;  for  the  elder  brother,  John,  refused  to  assist, 
to  any  large  extent,  and  the  sister,  Mary,  was  able  to  earn  but  little.  The 
renewed  companionship  with  Mary  was  Charles'  chief  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  advantages  that  he  thus  resigned.  "  These  two  children  from 
the  earliest  age  depended  much  on  one  another  for  sympathy  and  support." 
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Charles  soon  undertook  the  uncongenial  work  of  a  clerk  in  the  East  India 
House.  His  salary  was  £70  a  year,  with  a  gradual  rise.  The  family  was 
poor,  the  parents  were  feeble,  the  home  life  was  narrow  and  monotonous; 
still  Charles  and  Mary,  with  their  books  and  their  few  friends,  were  happy 
for  several  years.  Then  a  terrible  calamity  befell  them.  Mary,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  took  her  mother's  life.  She  was  committed  to  an  asylum,  but  after  a 
few  months  was  released,  upon  Charles'  promise  to  care  for  her  as  long  as  she 
should  live.  At  this  time  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  old.  Mary  was  thirty- 
one. 

The  burden  that  Charles  thus  assumed  had  to  be  borne  until  his  death.  He 
was  in  constant  anxiety  concerning  his  sister.  Her  insanity  frequently  returned, 
and  then  they  were  separated  and  he  suffered  greatly  from  loneliness.  But  his 
courage  flagged  very  rarely,  and  his  resolution  and  devotion  never. 

That  he  might  be  quite  free  to  care  for  Mary,  he  gave  up  all  hope  of  winning 
the  love  of  the  "  Alice  W."  of  the  essays  and  poems.  He  renounced  at  first 
the  practice  of  literature  too,  as  unfitting  for  one  whose  life  must  be  so  serious 
and  so  full  of  cares  as  his.  But  this  second  sacrifice  he  was  not  called  upon 
to  make  permanently.  His  poverty  alone  would  have  led  him  to  write,  if  no 
other  incentive  had  arisen. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  poems,  published  in  partnership  with  his  friends 
Coleridge  and  Lloyd,  Lamb's  first  literary  venture  was  a  "  miniature  romance," 
called  "  Rosamund  Gray."  (Written  in  1798,  when  he  was  twenty-three.)  It 
was  moderately  successful.  Soon  after  this  he  began  to  write  facetious  news- 
paper paragraphs,  to  eke  out  his  income.  A  tragedy  ("John  Woodvil")  and 
a  farce  ("  Mr.  H.")  followed.  The  latter  was  acted.  Both  were  failures. 
But  he  was  next  induced  to  undertake  (in  collaboration  with  his  sister)  a  task 
for  which  he  was  well  suited,  and  in  which  he  was  entirely  successful,  the 
"  Tales  from  Shakespeare."  This  book  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  Specimens 
of  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  which  confirmed  Lamb's  reputation  as  a  critic. 
(1808,  when  he  was  thirty-three). 

From  1808  until  the  "  Essays  of  Elia  "  began  to  appear,  twelve  years  later, 
he  published  but  little.  There  was  not  such  need  of  literary  work,  for  his 
salary  was  increasing ;  nor  so  much  time  for  it,  as  he  now  had  many  friends, 
who  flocked  about  him.  During  these  seemingly  unproductive  years,  however, 
he  wrote  some  of  the  best  of  his  unrivalled  letters.  These,  though  of  course 
not  intended  for  publication,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  most 
delightful  books. 

This  period  of  inactivity  was  brought  to  an  end  through  an  invitation  that 
Lamb  received  to  contribute  to  the  newly-established  London  Magazine.  (In 
1820,  when  he  was  forty-five.)  It  was  just  the  opportunity  that  he  needed. 
He  now  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  the  many  Elia  essays,  undoubtedly  the 
most  perfect  work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

In  1826  Lamb  retired  from  the  East  India  House,  on  a  pension.  His  death 
occurred  in  1834.     The  intervening  years  were  devoted  to  occasional  literary 
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labors,  of  minor  importance,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  friends.  The  loss  of 
regular  occupation  was  felt  somewhat.  Life  was  saddened,  too,  by  the  loss  of 
the  elder  brother,  John,  who  was  much  missed,  and  by  the  death  of  other 
friends. 

Mary  survived  her  brother  many  years.  She  was  well  cared  for  by  friends. 
She  died  in  1847,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  Charles. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS   AND   CLASS. 
[Choose  one  subject  and  study  it  thoroughly.      Write  thoughtfully  and  con- 
cisely.    Please  quote  in  full,  unlesss  they  are  too  long,  all  passages  referred  to 
in  support  or  illustration  of  the  statements  made.      The  subjects  that  are  pre- 
ceded by  asterisks  will  be  dwell  on  especially  in  the  class.  ~\ 

I.  The  external  influences  that  moulded  Lamb's  early  years  :  their  nature, 
their  relative  importance,  their  effect  upon  his  later  life.  Read,  in  preparation, 
"The  Old  Benchers"  (remembering  that  Lovel  was  Lamb's  father),  "  Christ's 
Hospital,"  "  Blakesmoor,"  and  "Dream-Children  "  (noting*  that  the  last  two 
both  refer  to  the  same  place). 

*2.  Read  and  study  "  Old  China,"  "  My  First  Play,"  "  The  Superannuated 
Man,"  as  representative  of  one  class  of  Lamb's  essays;  "  New  Year's  Eve," 
"A  Quakers'  Meeting,"  "The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers,"  as  representing 
another;  and  "The  South-Sea  House,"  "  The  Two  Races  of  Men,"  "My 
Relations,"  as  belonging  to  a  third ;  and  from  this  study  draw  general  conclu- 
sions respecting  Lamb's  choice  of  subjects  and  method  of  constructing  an 
essay. 

*3-  Judging  from  Lamb's  letters  to  Coleridge,  which  of  the  two  men  was 
the  more  helpful  as  a  friend  ?  Discuss  the  question  in  detail,  with  illustrative 
extracts. 

4.  Read  the  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Manning  and  Barton,  and  com- 
pare  and  contrast  them. 

5.  Write  an  estimate  of  Lamb's  critical  powers,  based  upon  a  consideration 
of  the  following  essays  (not  all  in  the  Elia  series)  :  "  On  Some  of  the  Old 
Actors,"  "Sanity  of  True  Genius,"  "  Barrenness  of  the  Imaginative  Faculty," 
"  On  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,"  "  On  the  Genius  of  Hogarth." 

*6.  Discuss,  with  illustrative  extracts,  Lamb's  use  of  archaic  words,  the 
rhythm  of  his  sentences,  and  his  "use  of  common  words  in  uncommon  con- 
nections, an  almost  Shakespearean  quality." 

7.  Write  a  brief  essay  in  the  manner  of  Elia. 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS   FOR   CLASS   DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  is  your  favorite  among  the  Elia  essays?  On  what  do  you  base 
your  claim  for  it  ? 

2.  Enumerate,  with  illustrations,  the  characteristics  that  lend  Lamb's  style 
its  peculiar  charm. 


READING. 

Read  first  those  essays  of  Elia  that  are  mentioned  in  the  second  of  the  essay- 
subjects  above,  and  consider  them  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  there  indicated. 
Then  add  the  essays  cited  in  the  question  preceding,  and  as  many  more  as 
time  will  permit.  Turn  next  to  the  "  Subjects  for  Class  Discussion,"  and  review 
this  reading  with  reference  to  them.  The  letters  mentioned  in  questions  3  and 
4  should  then  be  studied. — It  is  usually  unwise  to  read  an  author's  biography 
before  one  has  gained  a  fair  acquaintance  with  his  writings.  This  is  especially 
true  in  the  case  of  Lamb.  The  best  life  that  has  been  written  of  him  is  by 
Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  now  Master  of  the  Temple.  Mr.  Ainger  has  also  edited 
Lamb's  works,  with  valuable  notes,  the  Essays  of  Elia  forming  one  volume, 
the  Letters  two.  No  other  edition  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  this. — Martin's 
"  In  the  Footprints  of  Charles  Lamb,"  a  large  book,  fully  illustrated,  is  of  great 
interest  to  one  who  is  already  acquainted  with  Lamb's  life  and  works.  There 
are  three  charming  essays  by  Birrell  ("  Truth- Hunting,"  "  Charles  Lamb," 
"  The  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb  ")  in  "  Obiter  Dicta,"  First  and  Second  Series, 
and  "  Res  Judicatse,"  respectively.  Pater's  essay,  in  "  Appreciations,"  should 
be  read  more  than  once,  with  care  and  reflection,  by  those  who  know  Lamb 
fairly  well. — Every  student  is  earnestly  advised  to  commit  passages  of  some 
favorite  essay,  perhaps  "  Dream-Children,"  to  memory. 


Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Wordsworth  Lecture. 
Macmillan's  one-volume  edition  of  the  complete  works  is  the  best.  The 
best  selection  is  that  published  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Series,  with  Matthew 
Arnold's  preface.  William  J.  Rolfe's  "Select  Poems  of  Wordsworth,"  with 
introduction,  notes,  and  illustrations,  may  be  recommended  to  those  who  desire 
an  inexpensive  book.  Students  who  care  to  make  special  preparation  for  the 
Wordsworth  lecture  are  advised  to  read  and  reread  "  I  Wandered  Lonely  as 
a  Cloud,"  "  Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring,"  "The  Tables  Turned,"  "Three 
Years  She  Grew,"  and  "  Lines  Composed  Above  Tintern  Abbey."  It  will 
be  better  to  study  these  few  poems  carefully,  and  commit  some  of  them  to 
memory,  than  to  read  more  widely  and  less  thoroughly. 


ILLUSTRATIVE   CRITICISM. 

When  we  think  of  "  the  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume  in  the 
mention, — Kit  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  Cowley," 
— then  the  thought  of  Charles  Lamb  will  never  be  far  off.  His  name,  too,  has 
a  perfume  in  the  mention.  "  There  are  some  reputations,"  wrote  Southey  to 
Caroline  Bowles,  "  which  will  not  keep,  but  Lamb's  is  not  of  that  kind.  His 
memory  will  retain  its  fragrance  as  long  as  the  best  spice  that  ever  was  ex- 
pended upon  one  of  the  Pharaohs." — Ainger 's  Life  of  Lamb. 


Apart  from  the  purely  literary  aspect  of  the  question,  a  sweet  and  gentle 
humanity  runs  through  all  Lamb's  work.  The  sorrows  of  his  own  lile  made 
him  very  tender  over  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  laid  down  no  great  system  of 
philosophy ;  he  never  for  a  moment  posed  as  a  didactic  writer  ;  but  the  exam- 
ple of  his  unselfish  life,  and  the  unobtrusive  doctrine  of  his  essays,  have 
wrought  more  good  than  the  dogmas  of  many  professional  moralists. — From 
the  syllabus  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Mathew,  Lecturer  for  the  Cambridge  University 
Syndicate. 

Who,  I  wonder,  ever  managed  to  squeeze  into  a  correspondence  of  forty  years 
truer  humor,  madder  nonsense,  sounder  sense,  or  more  tender  sympathy !  They 
do  not  indeed  (these  letters)  prate  about  first  principles,  but  they  contain  many 
things  conducive  to  a  good  life  here  below  .  .  .  These  two  volumes  are  full 
from  title-page  to  colophon  with  the  sweetness  and  nobility,  the  mirth  and  the 
melancholy  of  their  author's  life,  and  touched,  every  page  of  them,  with  traces 

of  a  hard  fate  bravely  borne It  is  astonishing  what  interesting  and 

varied  reading  such  volumes  make.  They  never  tire  you.  You  do  not  stop  to 
be  tired.  Something  of  interest  is  always  occurring.  Some  reference  to  a  place 
you  have  visited ;  to  a  house  you  have  stayed  at ;  to  a  book  you  have  read ;  to 
a  man  or  woman  you  wish  to  hear  about. — Slightly  adapted  from  BirrelFs 
"  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,"  in  "  Res  Judicata." 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  left  by  Lamb's 
style.  It  evades  analysis.  One  might  as  well  seek  to  account  for  the  perfume 
of  lavender,  or  the  flavor  of  quince.  It  is  in  truth  an  essence,  prepared  from 
flowers  and  herbs  gathered  in  fields  where  the  ordinary  reader  does  not  often 
range.  And  the  nature  of  the  writer — the  alembic  in  which  these  various 
simples  were  distilled — was  as  rare  for  sweetness  and  purity  as  the  best  of  those 
enshrined  in  the  old  folios — his  "midnight  darlings." — Ainger's  Life  of  Lamb. 


LECTURE  II. 
Wordsworth. 

"  There  was  nothing,  from  the  daisy's  '  star-shaped  shadow  on  the  naked 
stone  '  to  the  vast  landscape  seen  at  sunrise  from  the  mountain  top,  that  he  did 
not  describe,  that  he  has  not  made  us  love." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  function  of  criticism  is  to  define  with  exactness 
the  pleasure  that  is  received  from  the  work  of  art  under  consideration.  Such 
definition  enables  the  student  to  approach  that  work  with  the  right  expectations 
and  thus  helps  him  find  his  way  more  directly  to  the  heart  of  it.  In  Words- 
worth's case  this  guidance  is  especially  needful,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  misunder- 
stand him  upon  first  acquaintance.  The  lecture  will  attempt  therefore  to  point 
out  the  principal  sources  of  the  satisfaction  and  benefit  that  are  derived  from 
the  study  of  his  poetry.  But  first,  in  order  that  such  a  discussion  may  be  better 
understood,  the  story  of  his  early  life  will  be  told,  particular  attention  being 
paid  to  the  influences  that  developed  his  poetic  gifts.  In  the  lecture  this  story 
will  be  given  partly  in  his  own  words,  as  found  in  the  long  autobiographical 
poem  called  "  The  Prelude." 

Wordsworth  was  born  (in  1770)  at  Cockermouth,  a  small  town  in  the 
extreme  north  of  England,  on  the  edge  of  the  now  famous  lake  region. 
Cockermouth  is  a  place  of  great  natural  beauty,  a  favorable  home  for  a  poetic 
child.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  sent  away  to  school,  in  the  litde  village  of 
Hawkshead,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake  region,  by  the  side  of  Esthwaite 
Water.  Here  he  led  a  simple  outdoor  life,  among  country  people,  in  the  midst 
of  wild  and  varied  scenery.  This  was  his  true  formative  period,  the  time  of 
preparation  for  his  life  work. 

"  Even  then  I  felt 

Gleams  like  the  flashing  of  a  shield ;  the  earth 

And  common  face  of  Nature  spake  to  me 

Rememberable  things." 

The  years  that  followed,  at  Cambridge  University,  were  of  far  less  importance. 
Still  one  of  their  vacations  was  fruitful  in  results.  It  was  spent  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  where  Wordsworth  saw  the  earlier  stages  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, an  experience  that  contributed  indirectly  to  the  confidence  in  human 
nature  that  characterizes  all  his  poetry.  After  his  departure  from  Cambridge 
he  had  several  years  of  uncertainty  as  to  his  course  in  life.  Then  a  small 
legacy  left  him  free  to  follow  his  inclinations.  He  soon  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  lake  region  once  more,  and  there  practiced  his  art  unremittingly  until  he 
died,  in  1850. 
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This  brief  biographical  sketch  will  be  found  to  be  a  preparation,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  analysis  of  the  benefits  derived  from  Wordsworth's  poetry, 
which  now  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  he  enlarges  his  readers'  capacity  for  pure  delight  in 
nature's  loveliness.  "Joy  in  widest  commonalty  spread"  he  found  in  the 
external  world  and  sought  to  reveal  to  others. 

In  the  second  place,  he  taught  that  this  joy  which  nature  bestows  is  usually 
not  an  unmixed  emotion.  With  it  is  blended  something  even  higher  and  better 
than  itself,  a  moral  element.  And  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  nature  is  some- 
thing more  than  mere  matter,  beautiful  but  lifeless.  He  seems  to  have  believed 
that  she  has  a  distinct  life  of  her  own,  and  a  soul  which  acts  upon  the  soul  of 
man,  giving  it  impulse  and  education.  So  his  poetry  discloses,  to  the  sympa- 
thetic reader,  a  means  of  spiritual  growth. 

Finally,  he  could  not  entertain  this  belief  in  nature's  power  to  instruct  and 
uplift  without  believing  also  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  worth  of  those  who 
have  spent  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  her  influences.  So  he  feels  the  strongest 
confidence  in  ordinary  human  nature,  provided  its  surroundings  are  not  debasing, 
and  thus  becomes  the  poet  of  democracy. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  that  might  be  studied 
with  profit,  but  time  will  permit  the  consideration  of  only  one  of  them.  The 
matter  of  his  verse  has  been  commented  upon  at  length ;  it  is  fitting  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  concerning  the  manner.  His  language,  while  not  lacking 
in  sensuous  melody,  is  still  more  remarkable  for  an  even  higher  excellence,  its 
close  adaptation  to  the  thought,  whereby  the  word  becomes  one  with  the  idea 
and  instantly  suggests  it,  in  all  its  significance,  without  any  effort  on  the  reader's 
part. 

In  conclusion,  the  chief  defect  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  should  be  noticed,  an 
occasional  tendency  to  lapse  into  commonplace  or  triviality,  through  an  inability 
to  distinguish  between  these  qualities  and  poetical  simplicity.  But  this  is  only 
a  small  blemish  upon  one  of  the  greatest  literary  achievements  of  our  century. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CEASS. 

[Read  again  the  suggestions  printed  wider  this  heading  after  the  analysis 
of  the  Lamb  lecture. ~\ 

*  l.  Wordsworth's  conception  of  nature  and  her  influences,  as  indicated  in 
the  poems  mentioned  under  "Preparatory  Reading,"  near  the  close  of  the 
Lamb  syllabus,  and  also  in  "Expostulation  and  Reply,"  "To  My  Sister," 
"  To  the  Daisy  "  (first  poem),  and  "  Hart-Leap  Well."  Read  in  this  connec- 
tion the  last  three  of  the  extracts  given  later,  under  "  Illustrative  Criticism." 

2.  His  views  concerning  the  influence  of  rural  life  upon  character.  Read 
"The  Brothers"  and  "Michael"  (they  both  are  in  the  Golden  Treasury- 
Wordsworth),  and,  if  possible,  the  seventh  book  of  "  The  Excursion  "  and 
the  eighth  of  "  The  Prelude." 


*  3-  Is  the  "  Ode  on  Immortality  "  merely  a  series  of  slightly  connected 
intimations  concerning  the  existence  of  the  soul,  as  the  sub-title  might  be 
thought  to  imply,  or  is  there  an  unbroken  thread  of  argument  running  through 
it?  If  an  argument  does  appear,  what  is  its  tenor,  and  to  exactly  what  con- 
clusions does  it  lead  ? 

4.  Wordsworth's  ideal  of  life  and  character,  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Ode  to 
Duty,"  the  "  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,"  and  "  Laodameia." 

5.  Write  a  critical  estimate  of  Pater's  essay  on  Wordsworth,  examining 
and  testing  all  its  conclusions  in  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the 
poems. 

ADDITIONAL    SUBJECTS    FOR    CLASS    DISCUSSION. 

1.  Arnold's  conception  of  poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life,  and  the  application 
of  this  conception  to  Wordsworth's  poems.  Read  the  preface  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  Wordsworth,  or  the  introduction  to  Rolfe's  selection. 

2.  Give  examples  of  Wordsworth's  accurate  and  sympathetic  observation  of 
natural  facts  and  appearances. 

READING. 

Read  first  the  poems  mentioned  in  the  first  and  third  of  the  essay  subjects 
above,  considering  them  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  there  indicated. 
Then  add  the  poems  cited  in  the  other  questions.  Turn  next  to  the  "  Subjects 
for  Class  Discussion,"  and  give  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  them. — The  best 
biographical  sketch  for  readers  of  limited  time  is  the  essay  on  "  Wordsworth, 
the  Man  and  the  Poet "  in  Shairp's  "  Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philosophy."  Myers' 
"Wordsworth,"  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  is  longer,  and  requires 
more  thought ;  but  it  is  admirable,  on  both  the  biographical  and  the  critical  side, 
and  should  be  studied  with  care  by  all  who  have  sufficient  time. — Pater's  essay, 
in  "  Appreciations,"  is  the  best  short  study  of  Wordsworth.  It  should  be  read 
many  times,  and  with  constant  reference  to  the  poems.  Hutton's  essay  on 
"  The  Genius  of  Wordsworth,"  in  the  volume  called  "  Literary  Essays,"  comes 
next  in  importance.  It  too  demands  careful  study,  and  will  reward  it. 
Lowell's  two  essays  (the  earlier  in  "  Among  My  Books,"  First  Series,  the  later 
in  "Addresses")  are  not  up  to  the  level  of  his  best  critical  work,  save  in 
chance  passages.  He  makes  in  them  the  mistake  of  judging  Wordsworth 
negatively,  finding  too  much  fault  with  him  for  what  he  is  not,  and  paying  too 
little  attention  to  the  merits  that  he  does  possess.  These  essays  should  not  be 
read  until  after  those  mentioned  above,  and  then  only  by  students  whose 
knowledge  of  the  poems  is  extensive.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Theology  in  the 
English  Poets"  (now  out  of  print  in  the  United  States,  but  obtainable  in  an 
English  edition)  is  indispensable  for  those  who  wish  to  study  Wordsworth  at 
all  exhaustively. 


II 

Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Scott  Lecture. 

Renew  your  acquaintance  with  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "  Mar- 
mion,"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  one  or  all  of  them.  There  are 
countless  editions.  Those  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  and  edited 
by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  with  abundant  notes  and  illustrations,  are  among  the  best. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  CRITICISM.* 

He  found  us  when  the  age  had  bound 
Our  souls  in  its  benumbing  round ; 
He  spoke,  and  loosed  our  heart  in  tears. 
He  laid  us  as  we  lay  at  birth 
On  the  cool  flowery  lap  of  earth, 
Smiles  broke  from  us  and  we  had  ease ; 
The  hills  were  round  us,  and  the  breeze 
Went  o'er  the  sun-lit  fields  again; 
Our  foreheads  felt  the  wind  and  rain. 
Our  youth  return'd;  for  there  was  shed 
On  spirits  that  had  long  been  dead, 
Spirits  dried  up  and  closely  furl'd, 
The  freshness  of  the  early  world. 

— From  Arnold's  "  Memorial  Verses" 

Wordsworth's  better  utterances  have  the  bare  sincerity,  the  absolute  abstrac- 
tion from  time  and  place,  the  immunity  from  decay,  that  belong  to  the  grand 
simplicities  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  They  seem  rather  the  productions  of  nature 
than  of  man,  and  have  the  lastingness  of  such,  delighting  our  age  with  the 
same  startle  of  newness  and  beauty  that  pleased  our  youth.  .  .  .  They 
do  not  merely  nestle  in  the  ear  by  virtue  of  their  music,  but  in  the  soul  and  life, 
by  virtue  of  their  meaning. — From  LowelPs  two  essays. 

He  had  pondered  deeply  on  those  strange  reminiscences  and  forebodings, 
which  seem  to  make  our  lives  stretch  before  and  behind  us,  beyond  where  we 
can  see  or  touch  anything,  or  trace  the  lines  of  connection.  Following  the  soul, 
backwards  and  forwards,  on  these  endless  ways,  his  sense  of  man's  dim,  potential 
powers  became  a  pledge  to  him,  indeed,  of  a  future  life,  but  carried  him  back 
also  to  that  mysterious  notion  of  an  earlier  state  of  existence — the  fancy  of  the 
Platonists — the  old  heresy  of  Origen.  It  was  in  this  mood  that  he  conceived 
those  oft-reiterated  regrets  for  a  half-ideal  childhood,  when  the  relics  of  Paradise 
still  clung  about  the  soul — a  childhood,  as  it  seemed,  full  of  the  fruits  of  old 
age,  lost  for  all,  in  a  degree,  in  the  passing  away  of  the  youth  of  the  world,  lost 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  writers  except 
Lamb,  concerning  whom  there  is  but  one  opinion,  conflicting  views  are  quoted.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  present  both  sides,  leaving  the  student  to  weigh  the  testimony  and  draw  his  own 
oonclusions. 


for  each  one,  over  again,  in  the  passing  away  of  actual  youth.  It  is  this  ideal 
childhood  which  he  celebrates  in  his  famous  Ode  on  the  Recollections  of 
Childhood,  and  some  other  poems  which  may  be  grouped  around  it,  such  as 
the  lines  on  Tintem  Abbey. — From  Pater 's  essay,  in  "Appreciations." 

His  view  of  nature  was  entirely  different  from  that  which  up  to  his  time  the 
poets  had  held.  They  had  believed  that  the  visible  universe  was  dead  matter 
set  in  motion  like  a  machine  and  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  Wordsworth,  on 
the  contrary,  said  that  it  was  alive.  There  is  a  soul,  he  said,  in  all  the  worlds; 
"an  active  principle  subsists"  in  Nature,  and,  entering  into  all  things, 
gives  to  each  of  them  a  distinct  life  of  its  own.  Eut  the  life  which  varied 
itself  in  each  thing  was  at  the  same  time  One  Life.  He  gave  this  One  Life 
personality,  and  he  called  it  Nature,  but  in  fact  it  was  in  his  view  the  one 
living  Spirit  of  God,  who  in  ceaseless  action  made  at  each  moment  the  outward 
universe.  This  soul  of  Nature  was  entirely  distinct  from  the  mind  of  man,  and 
acted  upon  it.  It  had  powers  of  its  own,  desires,  feelings  and  thought  of  its 
own,  and  by  these  it  gave  education,  impulses,  comfort  and  joy  to  the  man 
who  opened  his  heart  to  receive  them.  The  human  mind,  receiving  these 
impressions,  reflected  on  them  and  added  to  them  its  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  that  union  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  mind  in  Nature  then  took 
place  which  Wordsworth  thought  the  true  end  of  the  prearranged  harmony 
he  conceived  between  Nature  and  Humanity.  This  is  the  idea  which  runs 
through  all  his  poetry,  and  one  thing  especially  followed  from  it,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  loved  Nature  with  a  personal  love.  He  could  do  that  because 
he  did  not  mix  up  Nature  with  his  own  mind,  nor  make  her  the  reflection  of 
himself,  nor  look  upon  her  as  dead  matter.  She  was  a  person  to  him,  distinct 
from  himself,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  loved  as  a  man  loves  a  woman. 
He  could  brood  on  her  character,  her  ways,  her  words,  her  life,  as  he  did  on 
those  of  his  wife  or  sister.  Hence  arose  his  minute  and  loving  observation  of 
her  and  his  passionate  description  of  all  her  forms. — From  Stopford  Brooke's 
English  Literature  Primer. 

His  especial  poetic  faculty  lies,  I  think,  in  contemplatively  seizing  the  charac- 
teristic individual  influences  which  all  living  things,  from  the  very  smallest  of 
earth  or  air  up  to  man  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  radiate  around  them  to  every 
mind  that  will  surrender  itself  to  their  expressive  power.  It  is  not  true  that 
Wordsworth's  genius  lay  mainly  in  the  region  of  mere  Nature ;  rather  say  it  lay 
in  detecting  Nature's  influences  just  at  the  point  where  they  were  stealing 
unobserved  into  t  he  very  essence  of  the  human  soul.  Nor  is  this  all.  His 
characteristic  power  lay  no  less  in  discovering  divine  influences,  as  they  fall 
like  dew  upon  the  spirit.  One  may  say  that  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  fed  on 
sympathy  less,  and  on  influences  from  natures  differing  in  kind  from  his  own 
more,  than  any  other  poetry  in  the  world;  and  that  he  delineates  these  influ- 
ences just  as  they  are  entering  into  the  very  substance  of  humanity.  Strike 
out  the  human  element  from  his  Nature  poems,  and  they  lose  all  their  meaning. 
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He  did  not  paint  Nature,  like  Tennyson ;  he  arrested  and  interpreted  its  spiritual 
expressions.  He  regarded  other  men  chiefly  as  natural  influences  acting  on 
himself;  but  he  never  was  inclined  to  identify  Nature  with  either  Man  or  God. 
— From  Mutton's  essay  on  "  The  Genius  of  Wordsworth  ". 

This  sense  of  a  life  in  natural  objects,  which  in  most  poetry  is  but  a  rhetorical 
artifice,  is  with  Wordsworth  the  assertion  of  what  for  him  is  almost  literal  fact. 
To  him  every  natural  object  seemed  to  possess  more  or  less  of  a  moral  or 
spiritual  life,  to  be  capable  of  a  companionship  with  man,  full  of  expression,  of 
inexplicable  affinities  and  delicacies  of  intercourse.  An  emanation,  a  particular 
spirit,  belonged,  not  to  the  moving  leaves  or  water  only,  but  to  the  distant  peak 
of  the  hills  arising  suddenly,  by  some  change  of  perspective,  above  the  nearer 
horizon,  to  the  passing  space  of  light  across  the  plain,  to  the  lichened  Druidic 
stone  even,  for  a  certain  weird  fellowship  in  it  with  the  moods  of  men.  It  was 
like  a  "  survival,"  in  the  peculiar  intellectual  temperament  of  a  man  of  letters 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  of  that  primitive  condition,  which  some 
philosophers  have  traced  in  the  general  history  of  human  culture,  wherein  all 
outward  objects  alike,  including  even  the  works  of  men's  hands,  were  believed 
to  be  endowed  with  animation,  and  the  world  was  "  full  of  souls  " — that  mood 
in  which  the  old  Greek  gods  were  first  begotten,  and  which  had  many  strange 
aftergrowths. — From  Pater's  essay,  in  "  Appreciations." 


LECTURE  III. 
Scott. 

"  All  the  spirits  of  the  river  and  the  hill,  all  the  dying  refrains  of  ballad 
and  the  fading  echoes  of  story,  all  the  memory  of  the  wild  past,  each  legend  of 
bum  and  loch,  seem  to  have  combined  to  inform  his  spirit,  and  to  secure  them- 
selves an  immortal  life  in  his  song." 

Scott  has  frequently  been  called  the  Homer  of  the  North.  In  most  respects 
the  implied  comparison  is  inappropriate  and  misleading.  In  one  particular, 
however,  it  is  fitting,  and  very  instructive.  Scott  did  depict,  with  faithfulness 
and  spirit,  the  heroic  age  of  his  country,  as  Homer  did  that  of  Greece.  The 
appellation  therefore  has  a  certain  value,  as  indicating  the  point  of  view  from 
which  his  work,  as  a  whole,  should  be  considered. 

His  preparation  for  this  task  may  be  said  to  have  been  begun  long  before 
he  himself  was  born.  For  centuries  his  ancestors  had  lived  in  the  Border 
country  and  taken  part  in  its  strifes.  From  them  he  inherited  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  sentiments  of  that  region,  and  a  delight  in  its 
legends  and  tales. 

This  inborn  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  surroundings  of  his  early 
years.  A  misfortune  that  befell  him  in  infancy  led  to  his  being  sent  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  grandfather's  home  in  the  country.  Here  he  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  legend  and  tradition. 

"  And  ever,  by  the  winter  hearth, 
Old  tales  I  heard  of  woe  or  mirth; 
Of  lovers'  sleights,  of  ladies'  charms, 
Of  witches'  spells,  of  warriors'  arms." 

In  his  ninth  year  (1779)  he  was  taken  back  to  Edinburgh  and  sent  to  school. 
A  few  years  later  he  entered  the  University.  Soon  after,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  as  a  law  student.  During  the  years  of  office 
work  that  followed  he  made  his  studies  contribute  in  many  ways  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  romantic  side  of  Scottish  history.  His  vacations  he  spent  in 
exploring  remote  regions  and  collecting  their  ballads  and  traditions.  In  1792, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

In  1797  Scott  married.  He  made  his  home  in  Edinburgh.  But  in  the 
summer,  during  the  vacation  of  the  courts,  he  lived  in  the  country,  where  he 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  his  favorite  pursuits  and  studies,  gathering 
together  still  further  material  for  literary  use  in  later  years,  though  with  no 
thought  as  yet  of  putting  it  to  any  such  purpose. 
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His  first  venture  in  the  direction  of  authorship  was  the  publication  of  "  The 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  a  selection  from  the  ballads  that  he  had 
collected,  enriched  with  interesting  notes.  He  added  to  it  a  few  compositions 
of  his  own,  in  the  ballad  manner.  From  this  simple  beginning  and  the 
encouragement  it  gave  him  grew  his  first  long  poem,  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  (published  in  1805,  when  he  was  thirty-four).  It  was  very  success- 
ful, and  led  him  to  dedicate  himself  unreservedly  to  literature.  Three  years 
later  "  Marmion  "  appeared,  and  not  long  after  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
They  were  both  received  as  warmly  as  the  "  Lay "  had  been.  But  the 
subsequent  poems  were  less  successful,  and  Scott  decided  to  turn  to  prose. 

"  Waverley,"  the  first  of  the  novels,  was  published  in  1814.  Although  it 
appeared  anonymously,  and  had  not  therefore  the  support  of  the  great  name 
Scott  had  won,  it  was  very  favorably  received.  It  was  followed,  in  rapid 
succession,  by  "  Guy  Mannering,"  "The  Antiquary,"  and  "Rob  Roy."  All 
of  these,  and  "  Waverley  "  too,  dealt  with  personages  and  times  with  which 
Scott's  youth  had  made  him  familiar.  The  next  novel,  "Old  Mortality,"  was 
the  product  of  special  investigation  into  a  period  that  he  had  not  thus  been 
acquainted  with  from  childhood.  The  result,  in  this  case,  was  excellent.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  one  or  two  of  the  other  novels  that  treat  of  subjects 
remote  from  his  life-long  interests.  But  in  general  his  best  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  poetry,  was  that  which  grew  directly  out  of  his  early  tastes  and  studies. 

Scott's  books  brought  him  great  wealth  and  many  honors.  Until  his  fifty-fifth 
year  he  enjoyed  unbroken  prosperity.  Then  a  printing  and  publishing  firm,  in 
which  he  was  a  silent  partner,  failed  and  involved  him  in  its  downfall.  He 
assumed  all  its  obligations,  amounting  to  ^£17,000.  Within  two  years  he 
earned  for  his  creditors  ^40,000.  His  health  began  to  fail,  but  he  struggled 
on  until  he  had  reduced  the  debt  by  more  than  one  half.  Then  he  was  forced 
to  desist.     His  death  occurred  a  year  later,  in  1832. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

\_Read  again  the  suggestions  printed  under  this  heading  after  the  analysis  of\ 
the  Lamb  lecture.~\ 

I.  Show  how  Scott's  work  grew  naturally  out  of  his  early  tastes  and  pur- 
suits. If  time  permits,  enlarge  your  knowledge  of  the  subject,  before  writing, 
by  consulting  one  of  the  biographies. 

*2.  Is  the  following  criticism,  from  Carlyle's  essay  on  Scott,  a  just  one? 
"  Your  Shakespeare  fashions  his  characters  from  the  heart  outwards ;  your  Scott 
fashions  them  from  the  skin  inwards,  never  getting  near  the  heart  of  them." 
Analyze,  in  support  of  your  answer,  some  character  in  one  of  the  novels. 

*3.  Compare  Scott's  treatment  of  nature,  in  the  poems,  with  Wordsworth's. 

4.  Point  out  the  chief  merits  and  defects  of  the  novel  that  you  know  best. 

5.  Justify  Scott's  own  preference  for  "  The  Antiquary." 


1 6 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS    FOR   CLASS  DISCUSSION. 

1.  For  what  qualities  do  you  value  Scott's  poems? 

2.  In  what  respects  "was  he  Homeric  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  "  criticism  of  life  "  in  his  poetry  ? 

4.  Which  is  your  favorite  among  the  Waverley  Novels?  On  what  grounds 
do  you  justify  this  choice  ? 

READING. 

It  is  usually  unwise  for  students  to  read  an  author's  biography  before  they 
have  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  writings.  But  in  Scott's  case  this 
does  not  hold  true.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  even  a  few  of  the 
novels  and  poems  may  safely  be  recommended  to  turn  to  Lockhart's  Life. 
It  is  sure  to  lead  one  back  to  Scott's  own  writings,  and  to  endow  them  with  a 
new  interest.  If  Lockhart  is  not  obtainable,  the  little  biography  in  the 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series  will  serve  as  a  substitute.  There  is  a  delightful 
sketch  of  Scott's  home  life  in  Irving's  "  Abbotsford." — Read  next  the  poems, 
especially  the  three  mentioned  in  the  lecture  outline.  Then  take  up  some  of 
the  Scottish  novels,  such  as  "Waverley,"  "  The  Antiquary,"  "  Rob  Roy,"  and 
"  Old  Mortality."  These  are  too  often  neglected  for  the  English  stories,  such 
as  "  Kenilworth  "  and  "Ivanhoe." — Carlyle's  essay  on  Scott  is  poorly  written 
(for  Carlyle)  and  unsympathetic,  but  suggestive  and  therefore  to  be  recom- 
mended. With  it  should  be  read  Stephen's  essay  in  "  Hours  in  a  Library." 
In  the  third  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  in  the  chapter  on  Modern  Land- 
scape, Ruskin  discusses  Scott's  place  in  literature  and  analyzes  his  treatment  of 
nature. 


Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Carlyle  Lecture. 

Read  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,"  making  yourself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  each  chapter  before  proceeding  to  the  next.  There  are  many  inexpensive 
editions  of  Carlyle.  One  of  the  best  is  the  so-called  Shilling  Edition,  published 
by  Chapman  &  Hall. 


ILLUSTRATIVE   CRITICISM. 

Literature  has  other  aims  than  that  of  harmlessly  amusing  indolent  languid 
men  :  or  if  Literature  have  them  not,  then  Literature  is  a  very  poor  affair ;  and 
something  else  must  have  them,  and  must  accomplish  them.  Under  this  head 
there  is  little  to  be  sought  or  found  in  the  Waverley  Novels.  Not  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  edification,  for  building  up  or  elevating  in  any 
shape  !  The  sick  heart  will  find  no  healing  here,  the  darkly-struggling  heart 
no  guidance ;  the  Heroic  that  is  in  all  men  no  divine  awakening  voice.  We 
say,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  found  themselves  on  deep  interests,  but  on 
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comparatively  trivial  ones;  not  on  the  perennial,  perhaps  not  even  on  the 
lasting.  .  .  .  However,  we  may  say,  these  Historical  Novels  have  taught 
all  men  this  truth,  which  looks  like  a  truism,  and  yet  was  as  good  as  unknown 
to  writers  of  history  and  others,  till  so  taught:  that  the  bygone  ages  of  the 
world  were  actually  filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protocols,  state  papers,  con- 
troversies, and  abstractions  of  men.  History  will  henceforth  have  to  take 
thought  of  it.  It  is  a  great  service,  fertile  in  consequences,  this  that  Scott 
has  done ;  a  great  truth  laid  open  by  him. — From  CarlyWs  essay  on  Scott. 

If  we  were  to  give  a  list  of  the  novels  which  to  us  appear  to  have  the  best 
chance  of  immortality,  we  should  mention  Waverley,  The  Antiquary,  Guy 
Mannering,  Old  Mortality,  and  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor.  They  all  of 
them  depend,  for  their  deep  interest,  upon  the  scenery  and  society  with 
which  Scott  had  been  familiar  in  his  early  days,  more  or  less  harmonized  by 
removal  to  what  we  may  call,  in  a  different  sense  from  the  common  one, 
the  twilight  of  history;  that  period,  namely,  from  which  the  broad  glare  of  the 
present  has  departed,  and  which  we  can  yet  dimly  observe  without  making  use 
of  the  dark-lantern  of  ancient  historians.  ...  As  we  read  the  best  of  his 
novels  we  feel  ourselves  transported  to  the  " distant  Cheviot's  blue;  "  mixing 
with  the  sturdy  dalesmen,  and  the  tough  indomitable  puritans  of  his  native  land. 
For  their  sakes  we  can  forgive  the  exploded  feudalism  and  the  faded  romance 
which  he  attempted  in  vain  (as  such  an  attempt  must  always  be  vain,)  to 
galvanize  into  life.  The  pleasure  of  that  healthy  open-air  life,  with  that  manly 
companion,  is  not  likely  to  diminish ;  and  Scott  as  its  exponent  may  still  retain 
a  hold  upon  our  affections  which  would  have  been  long  ago  forfeited  if  he  had 
depended  entirely  on  his  romantic  nonsense. — From  Stephens  "  Hours  in  a 
Library." 

Even  pessimism  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  Waverley  Novels  are  mortal. 
They  were  once  the  joy  of  every  class  of  minds  ;  they  cannot  cease  to  be  the 
joy  of  those  who  cling  to  the  permanently  good,  and  can  understand  and 
forgive  lapses,  carelessnesses,  and  the  leisurely  literary  fashion  of  a  former  age. 
But,  as  to  the  poems,  many  give  them  up  who  cling  to  the  novels.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  poems  are  bad.  The  readers  who  despise  Marmion,  or  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  do  so  because  they  dislike  stories  told  in  poetry.  From 
poetry  they  expect  other  things,  especially  a  lingering  charm  and  magic  of 
style,  a  reflective  turn,  "  criticism  of  life."  These  things,  except  so  far  as  life 
can  be  criticised  in  action,  are  alien  to  the  Muse  of  narrative. — From  Lang's 
"  Essays  in  Little." 

If  Goethe  and  Shelley,  Byron  and  Wordsworth,  give  us  the  inner  spirit  of 
modern  life,  or  of  nature,  enter  into  our  perplexities,  or  probe  our  deeper 
passions,  Scott  has  a  dramatic  faculty  not  less  delightful  and  precious.  He 
hence  attained  eminent  success  in  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult  aims  of 
poetry — sustained  vigor,  clearness,  and  interest  in  narration.     If  we  reckon 


up  the  poets  of  the  world,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  very  few  (drama- 
tists not  included)  have  accomplished  this,  and  may  be  hence  led  to  estimate 
Scott's  rank  in  his  art  more  justly.  ...  If  we  look  at  the  way  in  which 
he  paints  the  whole  life  of  men,  not  their  humors  or  passions  alone,  at  his 
unfailing  wholesomeness  and  freshness,  like  the  sea  and  air  and  great  elemen- 
tary iorces  of  Nature,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  just  estimate  which, — without 
trying  to  measure  the  space  which  separates  these  stars — places  Scott  second  in 
our  creative  or  imaginative  literature  to  Shakespeare. — From  Palgraves 
introduction  to  the  Poems. 

Walter  Scott  remains  as  yet  the  last  in  the  series  of  the  great  creative  spirits 
of  the  human  race.  No  one  of  his  successors,  however  clear  be  the  genius 
and  the  partial  success  of  some  of  them,  belongs  to  the  same  grand  type  of 
mind,  or  has  now  a  lasting  place  in  the  roll  of  the  immortals.  Scott  is  one  of 
the  poets  (we  may  call  poets  all  the  great  creators  in  prose  or  in  verse)  of 
whom  one  never  wearies,  just  as  one  can  listen  to  Beethoven,  or  watch  the 
sunrise  or  the  sunset  day  by  day  with  new  delight.  I  think  I  can  read  the 
Antiquary,  or  the  Bride  of  Lanimermoor,  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Durward  and 
Old  Mortality,  at  least  once  a  year  afresh.  .  .  .  The  poetic  beauty  of 
Scott's  creations  is  almost  the  least  of  his  great  qualities.  It  is  the  universality 
of  his  sympathy  that  is  so  truly  great,  the  justice  of  his  estimates,  the  insight 
into  the  spirit  of  each  age,  his  intense  absorption  of  self  in  the  vast  epic  of 
human  civilization.  As  in  Homer  himself,  we  see  in  this  prose  Iliad  of 
modern  history  the  battle  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  heroic  defence  of 
ancient  strongholds,  the  long  impending  and  inevitable  doom  of  medieval  life. 
.  .  Such  is  Scott,  who,  we  may  say,  has  done  for  the  various  phases  of 
modern  history  what  Shakespeare  has  done  for  the  manifold  types  of  human 
character. — From  Harrisons  "  Choice  of  Books." 


LECTURE  IV. 
Carlyle. 

"...  his  almost  bewildering  affluence  of  thought,  fancy,  feeling, 
humor, pathos;  his  biting  pen;  his  scorching  criticism;  his  world-wide  sympathy 
with  everything  but  the  common/dace     ..." 

Carlyle,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  literary  embodiment  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terianism;  not  of  its  dogmas  but  of  its  spirit  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
problems  of  life.  He  inherited  this  Calvinistic  temper  from  both  of  his 
parents.     But  his  literary  gifts  came  almost  entirely  through  his  father. 

He  was  born  in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  an  unattractive  village  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  His  early  training  he  received  partly  from  his  parents,  partly  at  the 
village  school  and  from  the  village  pastor.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  taken 
to  the  neighboring  town  of  Annan,  that  he  might  be  fitted  for  the  University. 
His  somewhat  unhappy  experiences  there,  as  well  as  his  childhood  at  Eccle- 
fechan, are  described  (under  a  faint  disguise)  in  "  Sartor  Resartus." 

Toward  the  end  of  his  thirteenth  year  he  entered  Edinburgh  University,  to 
prepare  himself,  as  his  parents  hoped,  for  the  minister.  He  remained  here  for 
five  years,  engaged  in  general  study.  Then  he  left  and  became  a  teacher ; 
keeping  up  a  slight  University  connection,  however,  in  the  capacity  of  "  rural 
divinity  student."  But  he  soon  severed  this  relation,  having  decided  that  the 
ministry  was  not  his  calling.  In  a  short  time  he  withdrew  from  teaching  also, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  various  occupations  were  tried,  and  one  by 
one  rejected. 

His  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  his  life  work  was  complicated  by  poor  health. 
The  combination  of  mental  anxiety  and  physical  distress  drove  him  almost  to 
despair.  He  was  rescued  from  this  condition  through  a  strange  experience, 
described  in  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  in  the  chapter  on  "  The  Everlasting  No."  It 
is  probable  that  the  reaction  was  somewhat  hastened  by  an  acquaintance  that 
he  formed  at  about  this  time  with  a  young  lady,  Jane  Welsh,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife. 

Before  his  marriage  (which  occurred  in  1826)  he  had  definitely  adopted 
literature  as  his  calling,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  it,  having  published  a 
life  of  Schiller,  and  various  essays,  mainly  on  literary  topics.  But  this  work  was 
all  critical,  rather  than  creative,  in  its  nature.  He  had  written  nothing  as  yet 
in  which  he  had  been  able  to  give  full  expression  to  his  own  thought  concern- 
ing life  and  its  problems  and  mysteries.  This  he  now  attempted.  He  gave  up 
his  Edinburgh  home  and  moved  to  his  wife's  farm,  Craigenputtock,  a  remote 
and  solitary  place,  but  for  that  very  reason  favorable  to  concentrated  effort. 
Here,  in  1831,  he  produced  "  Sartor  Resartus"  ("The  Tailor  Retailored,")  a 
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book  in  which,  "under  the  quaint  semblance  of  a  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  he 
teaches  that  man  and  all  things  cognizable  by  him  are  but  vestures  of  the  only 
Reality,  God." 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
London,  where  they  lived  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  change  was  partly 
owing  to  the  need  of  being  near  large  libraries,  for  Carlyle  had  begun  to  read 
widely  in  preparation  for  his  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  This  book, 
which  occupied  him  for  three  years,  was  published  in  1837,  when  he  was  forty- 
one.  It  was  well  received,  and  from  now  on  his  writings  yielded  him  a  suffi- 
cient income. 

Certain  courses  of  lectures  were  written  next.  One  of  them  was  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  "  On  Heroes,  Hero-Worship,  and  the  Heroic  in 
History."  His  next  work  of  importance  was  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  with  Elucidations."  The  "  elucidations  "  are  of  the  greatest  value. 
"  No  single  work  has  gone  so  far  to  reverse  a  traditional  estimate."  The  last 
great  book  was  "  The  History  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  which  has  been  called 
"  the  most  brilliant  and  the  most  readable  account  of  a  large  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  It  was  completed  in  1S65,  when  he  was  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  "  Frederick "  Carlyle  was  elected  Lord 
Rector  of  Edinburgh  University.  It  was  an  honor  that  gave  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  pleased  too  by  the  nature  of  his  reception,  when  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  deliver  the  inaugural  address.  But  his  pleasure  was  soon 
changed  to  the  deepest  sorrow,  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife. 
Out  of  his  mourning  and  intense  grief  grew  the  "  Reminiscences."  He  wrote 
little  else  during  the  fifteen  years  that  remained  to  him  after  this  loss.  His 
own  death  occurred  on  February  5,  1881,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

I.  The  early  influences  that  moulded  Carlyle. 
*2.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  The  Everlasting  No  ?  " 

3.  What  is  his  view  of  nature,  as  set  forth  in  "  Sartor  Resartus  ?  " 
*4.  Criticize  his  conception  of  great  men  and  the  part  they  have  played  in 
history,  as  stated  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship." 

5.  Discuss  the  essay  on  "  Chartism."     Are  its  conclusions  applicable  to  our 
own  conditions  at  the  present  time  ? 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS   FOR   CLASS   DISCUSSION. 

1.  What  is  the  chief  value  of  Carlyle  to  the  general  reader? 

2.  Is  he  cynical  ? 

3.  Did  he  believe  and  teach  that  might  makes  right  ? 


READING. 

The  first  book  read  should  be  "  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,"  for  it  is  full  of 
Carlyle's  characteristic  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  is  free  from  exaggeration 
in  point  of  style.  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  should  follow.  Students  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  repelled  by  its  strange  form  and  confused  arrangement. 
Those  who  persevere  with  it,  in  spite  of  some  difficulties  at  the  outset,  will  be 
richly  rewarded.  "The  French  Revolution "  should  be  taken  up  next.  It 
can  be  read  with  pleasure  by  those  who  have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  the  pleasure  is  greater  if  one  knows  the  leading  facts  of  the 
Revolution,  such  facts  as  any  text-book  will  give. — The  best  biography  of 
Carlyle  is  Froude's  (in  two  volumes).  It  is  extremely  interesting,  but 
unfortunately  is  sometimes  inaccurate.  The  small  compilation  in  the  Great 
Writers  Series  is  excellent.  The  Carlyle- Emerson  correspondence  adds  greatiy 
to  one's  knowledge  of  the  gentler  and  sweeter  side  of  Carlyle. — There  is  a 
delightful  essay  on  the  nature  and  value  of  Carlyle's  literary  work  in  the  first 
volume  of  "Obiter  Dicta."  Hutton's  essay,  in  "Modern  Guides  of  English 
Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith,"  is  recommended  to  all  advanced  students. 


Preparatory   Reading  for  the    Thackeray   Lecture. 

"  Arthur  Pendennis  is  the  one  of  his  creations  in  which  he  unquestionably 
puts  most  of  himself."  Therefore  "  Pendennis  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of 
the  novels  for  one  who  wishes  to  make  special  preparation  for  the  lecture. 


illustrative;  criticism. 

The  most  obvious  of  all  remarks  about  Carlyle  is  one  expressed  (I  think )  by 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in  the  phrase  that  he  was  "  a  Calvinist  who  had  lost  his 
creed."  Rather  we  should  say  he  was  a  Calvinist  who  had  dropped  the 
dogmas  out  of  his  creed.  It  is  no  doubt  a  serious  question  what  remains  of  a 
creed  when  thus  eviscerated  ;  or,  again,  how  long  it  is  likely  to  survive  such  an 
operation.  But  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  say  that  what  remained 
for  Carlyle  was  the  characteristic  temper  of  mind  and  the  whole  mode  of 
regarding  the  universe.  .  .  .  He  revered  what  his  fathers  revered,  but  he 
revered  the  same  principles  in  other  manifestations,  and  to  them  this  would 
naturally  appear  as  a  profanation,  whilst  from  his  point  of  view  it  was  but  a 
legitimate  extension  of  their  fundamental  beliefs. — From  Stephen's  essay  on 
"  Carlyle's  Ethics"  in  "  Hours  in  a  Library" 

In  origin  a  peasant,  who  originated  a  new  sort  of  culture  and  created  a  most 
artificial  style,  full  at  once  of  affectation  and  of  genuine  power ;  in  politics  a 
pioneer  of  democracy,  who  wanted  to  persuade  the  people  to  trust  themselves 


to  the  almost  despotic  guidance  of  Lord-protectors,  whom  he  could  not  tell 
them  how  to  find ;  in  literature  a  rugged  sort  of  poet,  who  could  not  endure 
the  chains  of  rhythm,  and  even  jeered  at  rhyme, — Carlyle  certainly  stands  out 
a  paradoxical  figure,  solitary,  proud,  defiant,  vivid.  No  literary  man  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  likely  to  stand  out  more  distinctly,  both  for  faults  and 
genius,  to  the  centuries  which  will  follow. — From  I/utton's  essay,  in  "Modern 
Guides  of  English  Thought  in  Matters  of  Faith." 

If  there  is  one  thing  it  is  legitimate  to  make  more  interesting  than  another, 
it  is  the  varied  record  of  man's  life  upon  earth.  So  long  as  we  have  human 
hearts  and  await  human  destinies,  so  long  as  we  are  alive  to  the  pathos,  the 
dignity,  the  comedy  of  human  life,  so  long  shall  we  continue  to  rank  above  the 
philosopher,  higher  than  the  politician,  the  great  artist,  be  he  called  dramatist 
or  historian,  who  makes  us  conscious  of  the  divine  movement  of  events,  and 
of  our  fathers  who  were  before  us.  .  .  .  Carlyle  is  sometimes  as  irre- 
sistible as  "  The  Campbells  are  Coming,"  or  "Auld  Lang  Syne."  He  has 
described  some  men  and  some  events  once  and  for  all,  and  so  takes  his  place 
with  Thucydides,  Tacitus,  and  Gibbon.  Pedants  may  try  hard  to  forget  this, 
and  may  in  their  labored  nothings  seek  to  ignore  the  author  of  "  Cromwell " 
and  "The  French  Revolution"  ;  but  as  well  might  the  pedestrian  in  Cumber- 
land or  Inverness  seek  to  ignore  Helvellyn  or  Ben  Nevis.  Carlyle  is  there ; 
and  will  remain  there,  when  the  pedant  of  today  has  been  superseded  by  the 
pedant  of  tomorrow. — From  BirrelVs  essay,  in  "Obiter  Dicta." 

With  the  gift  of  song,  Carlyle  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  epic 
poets  since  Homer.  .  .  .  But,  with  all  deductions,  he  remains  the  pro- 
foundest  critic  and  the  most  dramatic  imagination  of  modern  times.  .  .  . 
History,  in  the  true  sense,  he  does  not  and  cannot  write,  for  he  looks  on  man- 
kind as  a  herd  without  volition,  and  without  moral  force;  but  such  vivid 
pictures  of  events,  such  living  conceptions  of  character,  we  find  nowhere  else 
in  prose.  .  .  .  Though  not  the  safest  of  guides  in  politics  or  practical 
philosophy,  his  value  as  an  inspirer  and  awakener  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  a  power  which  belongs  only  to  the  highest  order  of  minds,  for  it  is  none 
but  a  divine  fire  that  can  so  kindle  and  irradiate.  The  debt  due  him,  from 
those  who  listened  to  the  teachings  of  his  prime,  for  revealing  to  them  what 
sublime  reserves  of  power  even  the  humblest  may  find  in  manliness,  sincerity, 
and  self-reliance,  can  be  paid  with  nothing  short  of  reverential  gratitude.  As 
a  purifier  of  the  sources  whence  our  intellectual  inspiration  is  drawn,  his 
influence  has  been  second  only  to  that  of  Wordsworth,  if  even  to  his. — From 
LowelPs  essay,  in  "  My  Study  Windows." 


LECTURE  V. 
Thackeray. 

"  Fiction  in  his  hands  was  not  simply  a  profession,  like  another,  but  a 
constant  reflection  of  the  zuhole  surface  of  life ;  a  repeated  echo  of  its  laughter 
and  its  complaint.  .  .  .  With  his  whole  wide  world  of  fops  and  fools,  of 
good  women  and  brave  men,  of  honest  absurdities  and  cheery  adventurers,  he 
must  survive  with  Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  in  the  memory  and  affection  of 
men." 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  account  of  Thackeray  to  call  him  a  great  novelist,  or  a 
keen  satirist,  or  a  humorist.  He  is  all  three  combined,  and  something  more. 
Among  English  writers  he  must  be  classed  by  himself,  as  one  of  the  most 
penetrating  of  all  observers  and  delineators  of  human  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  greatest  of  literary  artists. 

The  surroundings  and  experiences  of  his  early  years  were  varied,  and 
exceptionally  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  a  wide  knowledge  o  f  mankind 
He  was  born  in  India  (July  18,  1811),  where  he  lived  long  enough  to  gain  an 
insight  into  the  life  of  the  European  residents  there.  Then  he  was  taken  to 
England.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  placed  in  the  famous  Charterhouse 
School,  in  London  (the  Grey  Friars  of  "  Pendennis  "  and  "  The  Newcomes."} 
He  remained  there  six  years,  and  then  spent  a  year  or  more  at  Cambridge 
University,  where  he  gained  part  of  the  material  for  "  Pendennis."  After 
leaving  Cambridge  he  traveled  on  the  continent  and  studied  art.  He  soon 
returned  to  London  and  began  reading  law  in  the  Temple.  Within  a  year  or 
so  he  was  tempted  into  politics,  and  then  into  journalism.  He  invested  a  part 
of  his  small  fortune  in  two  newspapers,  which  failed.  Then  he  began  the 
serious  study  of  painting,  in  Paris.  But  before  long  he  was  absorbed  in  jour- 
nalism again,  writing  foreign  correspondence,  art  criticism,  reviews,  ballads 
and  stories,  for  various  newspapers  and  for  Eraser's  Magazine. 

In  1836,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  he  married.  He  made  his  home  in 
London,  and  supported  his  family  by  his  pen.  After  a  few  years  of  great 
happiness  his  wife's  health  failed.  Her  disease  soon  developed  into  a  sort  of 
mild  insanity.  It  became  necessary  for  him  to  find  a  quiet  home  for  her,  and 
to  send  his  daughters  to  his  mother  in  Paris  and  return  himself  to  his  bachelor 
life.     He  never  fully  recovered  from  this  blow. 

His  writing  now  began  to  gain  in  power.  Within  a  few  years  he  produced 
"Vanity  Fair"  (1847-8).  At  first  it  attracted  but  little  attention.  But 
gradually  the  public  came  to  realize  that  it  was  a  great  book,  and  that  Thack- 
eray was  one  of  the  foremost  writers  of  the  time. 
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"Vanity  Fair"  was  soon  followed  by  "  Pendennis "  (1848-50).  Then 
came  the  lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  (1851).  In  these  Thackeray 
described  the  literary  life  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  natural  for  him 
to  depict,  in  his  next  book,  the  whole  life  of  that  time,  thus  producing  his 
great  historical  novel,  "Henry  Esmond"  (1852).  A  few  months  after 
"  Esmond's  "  publication  he  visited  America,  on  a  lecturing  tour.  This  was 
so  successful  that  three  years  later  he  came  again.  Between  these  two  visits 
"The  Newcomes"  appeared  (1853-5).  IQ  1857  he  attempted  to  enter  Par- 
liament, but  was  defeated.  Soon  after  he  became  the  first  editor  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  for  which  he  wrote  the  charming  "  Roundabout  Papers."  He 
was  now  only  a  little  over  fifty,  but  sorrow  and  hard  work  had  made  him  old 
before  his  time.  His  friends  saw  that  his  strength  was  failing,  and  none  of 
them  were  greatly  surprised  at  his  sudden  and  comparatively  early  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  1863. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

1.  In  what  respects  was  Thackeray's  early  life  a  preparation  for  his  work? 

2.  With  what  writers,  in  your  opinion,  should  he  be  classed  ? 

*3.  Compare  and  contrast  his  novels  with  those  of  Dickens,  in  respect  of 
subject,  delineation  of  character,  construction,  style,  and  general  value  and 
interest. 

*4.  Did  he  fail  to  appreciate  women  ? 
5.  Compare  the  "  Roundabout  Papers  "  with  the  "  Essays  of  Elia."     If 
possible  read   and  apply,  in  this  connection,  Pater's   essay  on  Style,  in  the 
volume  called  "  Appreciations." 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS   FOR   CLASS   DISCUSSION. 

1 .  What  effect  has  the  reading  of  Thackeray  upon  you  ? 

2.  Was  he  a  cynic  ? 

3.  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  humorist  ? 

READING. 

The  questions  above  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  Thackeray's 
novels.  Those  who  have  not  such  knowledge  are  urged  to  read,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  class,  either  "  Vanity  Fair  "  or  "  Pendennis."  Both  of  these 
and  "  The  Newcomes  "  and  "  Esmond  "  should  be  familiar  to  every  one. 
Among  the  minor  works  the  "Roundabout  Papers,"  the  "  English  Humorists,'' 
and  the  ballads  and  verses  should  be  read  first.  It  would  be  well  to  take  these 
in  alternation  with  the  novels.  Finally,  no  admirer  of  Thackeray  should 
fail  to  read  the  volume  of  letters  that  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
almost  as  interesting  as  one  of  the  novels,  and  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  his 
inner  life. — The  best  biography  is  the  one  published  in  the  Great  Writers 
Series.     The  sketch  by  Trollope,  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  and 
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the  study  by  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Thackeray's  literary  career,  in  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company's  Modern  Classics,  are  both  excellent.  There  are  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  Thackeray  in  Fields'  "  Yesterdays  with  Authors." — Those  who 
know  Thackeray  well  will  be  interested  in  Taine's  severe  criticism  of  him 
(and  incidentally  of  almost  all  English  writers)  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  "  His- 
tory of  English  Literature." 


Preparatory  Reading  for  the  Tennyson  Lecture. 

Read  and  study  "In  Memoriam"  as  much  as  time  will  permit.  The  only 
absolutely  complete  edition  of  Tennyson  in  a  single  volume  is  the  one  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  uniform  with  their  Wordsworth.     The  price  is  $1.75. 


ILLUSTRATIVE   CRITICISM. 

Looking  at  Mr.  Thackeray's  writings  as  a  whole,  he  would  be  more  truth- 
fully described  as  a  sentimentalist  than  as  a  cynic.  Even  when  the  necessities 
of  his  story  compel  him  to  draw  bad  characters,  he  gives  them  as  much  good 
as  he  can.  We  don't  remember  in  his  novels  any  utterly  unredeemed  scoundrel 
except  Sir  Francis  Clavering.  Even  Lord  Steyne  has  something  like  genuine 
sympathy  with  Major  Pendennis's  grief  at  the  illness  of  his  nephew.  And  if 
reproof  is  the  main  burden  of  his  discourse,  we  must  remember  that  to  re- 
prove, not  to  praise,  is  the  business  of  the  preacher.  Still  further,  if  his 
reproof  appears  sometimes  unduly  severe,  we  must  remember  that  such  severity 
may  spring  from  a  belief  that  better  things  are  possible.  Here  lies  the  secret 
of  Thackeray's  seeming  bitterness.  His  nature  was,  in  the  words  of  the  critic 
in  Le  Temps,  "furieuse  d' avoir  He  desappointee. ' '  He  condemns  sternly 
men  as  they  often  are,  because  he  had  a  high  ideal  of  what  they  might  be. 
The  feeling  of  this  contrast  runs  through  all  his  writings.  "  He  could  not 
have  painted  Vanity  Fair  as  he  has,  unless  Eden  had  been  shining  brightly 
before  his  eyes."  The  whole  tendency  of  his  writings,  from  the  first  to  the 
last  line  he  penned  during  a  long  and  active  literary  life,  has  invariably  been 
to  inspire  reverence  for  manliness  and  purity  and  truth.  He  is  the  healthiest 
of  writers.  In  his  pages  we  find  no  false  stimulus,  no  pernicious  ideals,  no 
vulgar  aims.  We  are  led  to  look  at  things  as  they  really  are,  and  to  rest  satis-* 
fied  with  our  place  among  them.  Each  man  learns  that  he  can  do  much  if  he 
preserves  moderation;  that  if  he  goes  beyond  his  proper  sphere  he  is  good  for 
nothing.  He  teaches  us  to  find  a  fitting  field  for  action  in  our  peculiar  studies 
or  business,  to  reap  lasting  happiness  in  the  affections  which  are  common  to 
all.  Our  vague  longings  are  quieted ;  our  foolish  ambitions  checked ;  we  are 
soothed  into  contentment  with  obscurity, — encouraged  in  an  honest  determina- 
tion to  do  our  duty. — From  Dr.  John  Brown 's  essay  on"  Thackeray1  s  Literary 
Career." 
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You,  above  all  others,  were  and  remain  without  a  rival  in  your  many-sided 
excellence,  and  praise  of  you  strikes  at  none  of  those  who  have  survived  your 
day.  The  increase  of  time  only  mellows  your  renown,  and  each  year  that  passes 
and  brings  you  no  successor  does  but  sharpen  the  keenness  of  our  sense  of 
loss.  In  what  other  novelist,  since  Scott  was  worn  down  by  the  burden  of  a 
forlorn  endeavor,  and  died  for  honor's  sake,  has  the  world  found  so  many  of 
the  fairest  gifts  combined  ?  If  we  may  not  call  you  a  poet  (for  the  first  of 
English  writers  of  light  verse  did  not  seek  that  crown),  who  that  was  less  than 
a  poet  ever  saw  life  with  a  glance  so  keen  as  yours,  so  steady,  and  so  sane  ? 

.  .  .  That  the  creator  of  Colonel  Newcome  and  of  Henry  Esmond  was 
a  snarling  cynic  ;  that  he  who  designed  Rachel  Esmond  could  not  draw  a  good 
woman :  these  are  the  chief  charges  that  your  admirers  have  to  contend 
against.  A  French  critic,  M.  Taine,  also  protests  that  you  do  preach  too 
much.  Did  any  author  but  yourself  so  frequently  break  the  thread  (seldom  a 
strong  thread)  of  his  plot  to  converse  with  his  reader  and  moralize  his  tale, 
we  also  might  be  offended.  But  who  that  loves  Montaigne  and  Pascal,  who 
that  likes  the  wise  trifling  of  the  one  and  can  bear  with  the  melancholy  of  the 
other,  but  prefers  your  preaching  to  another's  playing! 

Your  thoughts  come  in,  like  the  intervention  of  the  Greek  Chorus,  as  an 
ornament  and  source  of  fresh  delight.  Like  the  songs  of  the  Chorus,  they  bid 
us  pause  a  moment  over  the  wider  laws  and  actions  of  human  fate  and  human 
life,  and  we  turn  from  your  persons  to  yourself,  and  again  from  yourself  to 
your  persons,  as  from  the  odes  of  Sophocles  or  Aristophanes  to  the  action  of 
their  characters  on  the  stage.  Nor,  to  my  taste,  does  the  mere  music  and  mel- 
ancholy dignity  of  your  style  in  these  passages  of  meditation  fall  far  below  the 
highest  efforts  of  poetry. 

Whenever  you  speak  for  yourself,  and  speak  in  earnest,  how  magical,  how 
rare,  how  lonely  in  our  literature  is  the  beauty  of  your  sentences !  Surely 
that  style,  so  fresh,  so  rich,  so  full  of  surprises — that  style  which  stamps  as 
classical  your  fragments  of  slang,  and  perpetually  astonishes  and  delights — 
would  alone  give  immortality  to  an  author,  even  had  he  little  to  say. — From 
the  letter  to  Thackeray,  in  Lang's  "  Letters  to  Dead  Authors." 


LECTURE  VI. 
Tennyson. 

"  The  only  just  estimate  of  Tennyson's  position  is  that  which  declares  him 
to  be,  by  eminence,  the  representative  poet  of  the  recent  era.  Not,  like  one  or 
another  of  his  compeers,  representative  of  the  melody,  wisdom,  passion,  or  other 
partial  phase  of  the  era,  but  of  the  titne  itself,  with  its  diverse  elements  in 
harmonious  conjunction." 

Tennyson  is  one  of  the  best  illustrations  that  our  literature  affords  of  a 
typical  poet  of  the  highest  order :  a  man  who  lives  in  communion  with  both 
nature  and  human  life,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of  embodying  the 
beauty  that  he  sees  in  them  in  the  most  perfect  forms  that  language  will  afford 
him ;  and  who  also  assumes  the  further  and  quite  different  task  of  interpreting, 
in  a  beautiful  and  simple  way  that  all  can  comprehend,  the  deepest  thought  of 
his  contemporaries  and  himself  upon  the  problems  and  mysteries  of  our  exist- 
ence. It  is  as  such  a  poet,  a  revealer  of  the  beauty  of  nature  and  life,  and  an 
interpreter  of  the  noblest  thought  and  aspiration  of  his  age,  that  Tennyson 
will  be  studied  in  this  lecture. 

He  was  born  in  1809,  in  the  little  Lincolnshire  village  of  Somersby,  of 
which  his  father  was  rector.  His  boyhood  was  a  quiet  and  simple  one,  marked 
only  by  love  of  nature  and  of  books.  He  began  very  early  to  write  verses, 
and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  published  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Charles 
a  little  volume  of  them,  called  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers."  A  year  later  he 
entered  Cambridge.  There  he  formed  friendships  that  influenced  his  whole 
life.  He  also  continued  to  write,  producing  a  remarkable  poem  (remarkable 
for  his  age)  which  gained  a  University  prize.  While  still  at  Cambridge  he  pub- 
lished another  volume,  this  time  alone  (1830,  at  the  age  of  21).  It  contained 
many  of  the  minor  pieces  that  stand  first  in  the  present  editions  of  the  com- 
plete works.  Two  years  later  a  group  of  poems  like  "  CEnone  "  and  "A 
Dream  of  Fair  Women  "  appeared,  and  his  reputation  was  established. 

After  leaving  Cambridge  Tennyson  devoted  nearly  ten  years  to  patient 
study  of  his  art.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he  lost  his  friend,  Arthur 
Hallam,  in  whose  memory  he  afterwards  wrote  "  In  Memoriam."  At  the 
close  of  the  period  he  published,  as  the  outcome  of  his  long  silence,  some 
thirty  new  poems,  among  them  "  The  Two  Voices,"  "  Morte  d'  Arthur," 
"  Dora,"  and  "  Locksley  Hall  "  (1842,  at  the  age  of  33).  He  was  now  recog- 
nized as  the  peer  of  the  great  poets  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

There  was  another  period  of  silence,  and  then,  (in  1847)  "The  Princess" 
appeared.     A  little  later,  after  seventeen  years  of  slow  growth,  "  In  Memoriam  " 
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•was  given  to  the  world  (1850).  At  about  the  same  time  Tennyson  married. 
And  before  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  appointed  Poet  Laureate. 

In  1855  "  Maud"  was  published.  It  was  received  with  disfavor,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  misunderstanding.  A  few  years  later  four  of  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  King"  appeared  (1859).  They  attained  immediate  and  lasting  popularity. 
Others  of  the  series  followed,  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  until  they  gradually 
grew  into  a  rounded  epic. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-six  Tennyson  completed  his  first  drama,  "Queen  Mary" 
(1875).  During  the  seventeen  years  that  remained  to  him  he  produced  six 
other  plays,  some  of  which  were  successful  on  the  stage.  These,  however, 
were  not  the  most  important  work  of  this  last  period.  That  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  a  certain  group  of  less  ambitious  poems.  He  had  largely  refrained 
heretofore  from  dealing  in  his  poetry  with  the  especial  problems  of  the  age, 
except  in  "The  Princess."  But  now  he  began  to  treat  them,  divesting  them 
of  whatever  was  temporary  or  accidental,  and  lifting  them  into  the  region  of 
eternal  truth  and  beauty.  In  so  doing  he  made  valuable  contributions  to  the 
thought  of  his  time,  as  well  as  to  the  world's  store  of  pure  poetry. 

In  1884  Tennyson  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  of  Aldworth  and 
Farringford.  His  death  occurred  in  1 892.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

SUBJECTS  FOR  ESSAYS  AND  CLASS. 

1 .  Compare  Tennyson's  time  of  preparation  for  his  life-work  with  Words- 
worth's. 

2.  Compare  and  contrast  the  two  "  Locksley  Halls." 

3.  What  is  the  underlying  thought  of  "The  Princess?"  Is  it  likely  to 
prove  of  lasting  interest  and  value  ? 

4.  For  what  do  you  value  "In  Memoriam  ?" 

5.  Do  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  "  constitute  a  successful  epic  ? 

ADDITIONAL  SUBJECTS   FOR  CLASS  DISCUSSION.* 

1.  The  relative  value  of  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth. 

2.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  this  century, 
judging  from  the  writers  who  have  formed  the  subject  of  this  course  ? 

READING. 

The  principal  poems  might  profitably  be  read  in  the  order  indicated  by  the 
questions  above.  They  should  be  studied  long  and  carefully ;  for  in  the  case 
of  good  poetry  a  single  reading,  not  followed  by  other  perusals,  is  almost  a 
waste   of  time.     All   students   are   recommended   to   commit  some   of    their 

*  These  subjects  will  be  discussed  at  the  close  of  the  lecture,  in  connection  with  the  class 
on  Thackeray. 
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favorite  poems  and  passages  to  memory. — There  are  two  fairly  good  biographies 
of  Tennyson  :  a  smaller  one  by  H.  J.  Jennings  ;  a  larger,  well  illustrated,  by 
Arthur  Waugh.  Both  are  based  in  part  upon  the  recollections  of  Mrs.  Ritchie 
(Thackeray's  daughter),  published  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December,  1883. 
and  later  in  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  called  "  Records  of  Tennysom 
Ruskin,  Browning."  There  are  many  studies  both  of  Tennyson's  entire 
work  and  of  the  more  important  single  poems.  The  best  example  of  the 
former  is  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Tennyson :  His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern 
Life."  Among  the  latter  one  of  the  best  is  Genung's  "  In  Memoriam :  Its 
Purpose  and  Its  Structure." 


ILLUSTRATIVE  CRITICISM. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  he  practiced  his  art,  and  his  practice  of  it,  being 
original  and  extraordinarily  careful  and  self-respecting,  suggests  and  comments 
on  almost  every  question  that  concerns  the  art  of  poetry.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  he  lived  close  to  the  present  life  of  England,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of 
comprehending  and  sympathising  with  its  movements ;  and  he  inwove  what  he 
felt  concerning  it  into  his  poetry.  For  many  years  to  come  that  poetry — so 
close  to  modern  life — will  open  a  vast  storehouse  of  subjects  to  those  writers 
who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  imaginative  emotion  to  the  problems 
and  pleasures  of  life.  Half  at  least  of  those  problems  and  pleasures  eluded 
Tennyson,  or  he  did  not  see  them.  But  he  felt  the  other  half  all  the  more 
strongly,  and  he  felt  it  for  this  long  period  of  sixty  years.  .  .  .  These  years 
of  creation  were  given  to  make  a  new  country  of  the  imagination,  which  men 
will  visit,  and  in  which  they  will  wander  with  pleasure,  while  humanity  en- 
dures. Every  one  who  in  the  centuries  to  come  shall  spend  therein  his  leisure 
will  leave  it  and  return  to  his  daily  work  consoled  and  cheered,  more  wise  and 
more  loving,  less  weary  and  heavy-laden,  nearer  to  beauty  and  to  righteous- 
ness, more  inspired  and  more  exalted. — From  Stopford  Brooke 's  "  Tennyson  : 
His  Art  and  Relation  to  Modern  Life." 

If  the  temperament  of  Byron  or  of  Mrs.  Browning  may  be  pronounced  an 
ideal  poetic  temperament,  certainly  the  career  of  Tennyson  is  an  ideal  poetic 
career.  He  has  been  less  in  contact  with  the  rude  outer  world  than  any 
poet  save  Wordsworth  ;  again,  while  even  the  latter  wrote  much  prose,  Ten- 
nyson, consecrating  his  life  wholly  to  metrical  art,  has  been  a  verse-maker  and 
nothing  else.  He  has  passed  through  all  gradations,  from  obscurity  to 
laureled  fame ;  beginning  with  the  lightest  lyrics,  he  has  lived  to  write  the  one 
successful  epic  of  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  though  he  well  might  rest 
content,  if  contentment  were  possible  to  poets  and  men,  with  the  glory  of  a 
far-reaching  and  apparently  lasting  renown,  he  still  pursues  his  art. — From 
Stedman's  "  Victorian  Poets"  edition  of  1876. 
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Wordsworth,  Darwin,  Tennyson, — the  three  greatest  Englishmen  of  our 
century, — all  now  have  passed  away.  Greatest  I  call  them,  not  for  personal 
faculties  alone,  which  are  hard  to  compare  as  between  the  many  men  of  genius 
whom  our  age  has  produced,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  that  these  men's 
faculties  have  achieved  most  in  the  most  important  directions,  in  the  intuition, 
discovery,  promulgation  of  fundamental  cosmic  law.  .  .  .  All  men  mourn 
the  poet.  But  those  of  us  who  cling  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  universe 
have  more  than  a  great  poet  to  mourn.  We  have  lost  our  head  and  our  chief; 
the  one  man,  surely,  in  all  the  world  to-day,  who  from  a  towering  eminence 
which  none  could  question  affirmed  the  realities  which  to  us  are  all  in  all. — 
From  Myers1  essay  on  "  Modern  Poets  and  Cosmic  Law"  in  "  Science  and  a 
Future  Life." 
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